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as an encouragement to prosecute such studies, 
that our Saviour declared, ‘Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord shall man 
live,’ so that the Bible must be searched and 
dug into in order to this experience. I have no 
doubt this is the underlying sentiment of all 
those who are more or less engaged in it. 

“Tn all deductions from human reason, if this 
sort of sentiment prevails, as there is good reason 
to apprehend it will, it cannot be long [a very 
few short years], when a very great change of 
the whole attitude of our Yearly Meeting will 
take place. It may be agitated from centre to 
circumference as to a little cider or prohibition, 
but its testimony to spiritual Christianity will 
be lost.” 
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will not be long before our meeting will be car- 
ried into the current.” 


“ CamDEN, Fifth Month 14th, 1895. 

“I desire to call thy attention to an essay by 
Theodore Cuyler in The Independent of Fifth 
Month 9th, ‘ The Honey of God’s Word.’ This, 
and other evidences I have lately observed in- 
dicate, as I fear, a returning wave in exalting 
the letter of the Scriptures, and a consequent 
increase of ‘ outwarduness’ in religion at the pres- 
ent day,so that although the Holy Spirit is often 
spoken of, it seems to be the idea that its opera- 
tions and enlightening influence is limited to 
what these call the word. I remember well sixty 
years ago, when I observed Joseph John Gur- 
ney’s phrase, ‘a saving apprehension of Scrip- 
tural truth, as though the Scriptures and their 
testimony were essential, but that the Spirit 
must give the saving efficacy. This view con- 
nects them in such a way as virtually to cut off 
those who are not favored to possess them, and 
this was ‘ Beaconism.’ There is so much of this 
in the writings on religious subjects in the pres- 
ent day, and they are so much read by our 
young people, that such views are easily im- 

ibed, and they are more popular and accepta- 
ble than the heart searching work of the Holy 
Spirit, when the ‘day of the Lord, that burneth 
like an oven.’ 

“The late Dr. James E. Rhoads told me that 
most of the religious instruction the young peo- 
ple in our Society were obtaining, was derived 
from sources outside of our Society. I greatly 
fear that the outwardness I referred to is in- 
creasing among us, until after awhile we shall 
have to apologize for our own faith, and contend 
for it among our own people, as we have even 
now to do. 

“T believe this is a subject of so much import- 
ance that it should awaken the deepest concern. 
The mere question of music or other matters 
which are mere incidents of our profession are 
trifles in comparison with the foundation upon 
which the true church is built, which flesh and 
blood, and ancient manuscripts, however the 
finders of them are extolled, can never reach. 
As I wrote in my last, I believe we do not know 
where we stand, or who is who. 

“ Behold, I lay me down for a foundation a 
stone, a chief corner-stone—he that believeth on 
Him, this stone, shall not be confounded.” 

“ CamDEN, Fifth Month 16th, 1895. 

“In suggesting more direct terms in the draft 
thou read to me yesterday, I had an idea thou 
did not quite catch my meaning. The words 
employed seemed to me rather too vague, as the 
word “elsewhere” would to me seem to imply 
that in some places mischief had been done, and 
not in others. The harm is that every member 
of our Society who takes such views of the Holy 
Scriptures as lead to associations for the study 
of them, is not in the faith which was once de- 
livered to‘the saints, and is in imminent danger 
of entire declension from our testimony in all 
respects. 

“ Another evil is that it is perhaps invariably 
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Richard Esterbrook. 
(Continued from page 2.) 
“CAMDEN, Eleventh Month 9th, 1894. 

“In reference to the subject in the first part of 
the editorial in Tue Frrenp, which I have just 
read. I should have been greatly surprised if 
the Meeting for Sufferings in London had come 
to any other conclusion as to the publishing of 
Friends’ books. It was stated many years ago 
that ‘ Barclay’s Apology,’ would never again 
be published by the authority of that Yearly 
Meeting. A member of Bristol Meeting, one of 
the largest in England, told me that if their 
members were told that they would have to ac- 
cept Barclay’s Apology as anu exposition of the 
views of Friends, they would go ‘ frantic ’—this 
was his expression, and I have seen no signs of 
improvement since.” 

“TI know well that merely protesting against 
wrong tendencies is not religion, and that a man 
must keep his own vineyard. May this ever be 
our chief concern, and yet we know that it hath 
pleased our Heavenly Father to set watchmen 
and watchwomen upon the walls of the church, 
‘who shall not hold their peace day nor night.’ 
May the number of these be multiplied, and He 
can preserve these, and will as they cleave unto 
Him, although at times great suffering is their 
portion.” 





















“ PLAINFIELD, Fifth Month 6th, 1895. 

“Tf there is no Friend filled with alarm by 
the evidences that abound of the existence and 
the spread among us of what I will call ‘ Gur- 
neyism,’ it is a greater cause for it—and yet I 
am not aware of any but of one man—for my 
personal intercourse is greatly narrowed down 
of later time, and as to ‘ communing one with 
another,’ like the disciples of old, and being sad 
together, I hear nothing of it. The time and 
attention seem to be taken up with matters that 
are of no real importance—trifling in compari- 
son with what is now threatening the standing 
of our Yearly Meeting in the surrender of all 
that is vital to our profession. I am painfully 
impelled to take the pen this morning and thus 
express myself after reading an essay in the 
American Friend, which is I believe, ‘ Gurney- 
ism, pure and simple.’ 

“While these things exist, it is not at all to 
be wondered at that some young men take the 
position they do, and I see no influential coun- 
teracting influence. If these things do not 
awaken pain and alarm, I must conclude there 
is but little to hope for left to us.” 

“T wonder sometimes that so many of our 
Friends appear as though they were whelle un- 
conscious of the condition of many of the meet- 
ings within our own limits. 

“ CampeEn, Fifth Month 12th, 1895. 

“T think itis evident that the root from which 
Bible classes and Bible study arise is from a 
defective view of the very nature of spiritual 
Christianity. 

“T greatly fear that many have been accus- 
tomed to take a great deal for granted, and 
have in large measure lost that sensibility and 
gift to pen words as the mouth tasteth meat—a 
rare sense of the importance of it, both for in- 
dividuals and for the church seems to me to 
have greatly declined, and this diction I believe, 
has greatly prevailed throughout our Yearly 
Meeting. 

“Outside objects of a seemingly good ten- 
dency have had a very hurtful influence in our 
Society, and our Yearly Meeting is in my judg- 
ment in a very perilous position as regards its 
standing for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Unless the present drift is checked, it 








































































































“Campewn, Second Month 16th, 1895. 
In reference to a letter asking some informa- 
tion on religious subjects, R. Esterbrook thus 
writes: “I believe I should write to him kindly 
and say that I was not willing to enter into a 
matter of so much importance merely for the 
sake of an argument, or to try swords, as it were 
—and thy belief, for it is surely mine, that need- 
ful things in religion will be made known to us 
from time to time, will be opened to our under- 
standings, will be unfolded to us as we are in a 
state to need them and are able to bear them, 
and to direct his attention that way, may be 
what he really needs, of which I have no doubt. 
“To everything there is a season, and a time 
for everything under the sun—a time to speak 
and a time to be silent.” 
“* PLAINFIELD, Fifth Month 6th, 1895. 
_“T omitted to allude to another matter I no- 
tced in the American Friend, in a report as toa 
Bible class at Germantown, I think it was stated, 
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connected with the production of a ministry on 
the same footing as that which prevails in the 


Christian world. 
(To be continued.) 





































9,865 hogsheads, 454 half hogsheads, 39 tierces| more public meetings at the Yearly Meeting 
and 221 barrels of flax seed; and the imports| and general spring meeting. 
from England to Philadelphia for three years} “4, A meeting-house on Fourth Street, near 
from Twelfth Month, 1748, to Twelfth Month,| Chestnut Street, seventy-six feet in front by 
1751, amounted to £647,267, 8 sh. and 94d, of | forty-one feet six inches deep; built for the ac. 
which £478,282, 5 sh. and 5d. was the pro-| commodation of our Monthly and Quarterly 
duct and manufacture of Great Britain. But} Meetings, the meetings for Sufferings and Com. 
in the year 1771, which was the year I was] mittees; has an isle in the middle and sliding 
there, it was computed that the buildings in the| partitions. One part for the women and the 
city and suburbs, were increased to 4,600, ex-| the other for the men, to transact the concerns 
clusive of public buildings, stores, workshops, | of the Church, after the meetings for worship 
etc., and according to their estimation, the num- | preceding the business. In the chamber there 
ber of inhabitants will be 27,600. is a school kept for the instruction of girls in 
“ Meeting-houses, or places of public worship | reading, writing and arithmetic. Near this 
within the city are: the Episcopalians have] house is a large school-house, containing two 
three ; the people called Quakers, four; Pres-| rooms on a floor, with chambers of equal size, 
byterians, four ;German Lutherans, two; Mora- | to accommodate schools, where, in the different 
vians, one; Methodists, one ; Roman Catholics, | apartments, and under different tutors, the Latin, 
two; Swedish Congregation, one. The last| geography and useful sciences are taught, as 
mentioned is in the suburbs. well as reading, writing, arithmetic, needle- 
“In the year 1760, a Committee appointed | work, etc., and there is a meeting held once in 
by the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, made | three months, particularly for the scholars under 
out a list of their members belonging thereto, | Friends’ care. There is also held a meeting 
and it appears, on counting the members, they | once in three months, particularly for the ne 
amounted to two thousand two hundred and | groes, at which times many attend, and they 
fifty persons of both sexes, including children | have been generally mercifully favored and 
who had a right of membership; besides up-| counsel administered through the influence of 
wards of one hundred persons, most of whom | Divine love, suitable to their situation. A school 
attended meetings, but had not a right of mem- | has also been instituted by the Monthly Meeting 
bership with us. It is supposed the number of | of Philadelphia, for the instruction of negro 
Friends of our Society, including children within | children, under the care of a Committee of the 
the limits of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, at | said meeting; and a convenient school-house 
this time, say First Month, 1772, may amount to | lately erected to accommodate the scholars, in 
two thousand seven hundred and fifty persons, | which a Friend acts as master, and the children 
amongst whom there are many that are truly | take learning equal to white children.” 
wise and honorable, good and great, quick in E. M. 
discerning and in judgment, whom the Lord See de de ae 
hath raised up to es judges and counsellors, for Memorial of Narcissa B. Coffin. 
the carrying on of his great work, to the praise} Believing that the memory of the righteous 
of his holy name. is well pleasing with Him with whom we have 
“The dimensions of the meeting-houses in the | to do, we have felt inclined to hold in remem- 
city of Philadelphia, in the province of Penn- | brance the bright example of one the Lord has 
sylvania, belonging to Friends, is: 1, the great | been pleased to deprive us of, one who was a 
meeting-house, situate at the corner of Second | living minister, qualified and sustained by the 
Street and High Street, is fifty-five feet on Sec- | influence of his Holy Spirit, and whose lively 
ond Street and seventy-four feet on High Street. | concern and labors of love are still fresh in our 
The ceiling is twenty-seven feet from the first | minds. 
floor, and large rooms over it. Galleries for| Narcissa B. Coffin was born in Starksboro, 
the young people, supported by pillars about | Vt., the twenty-eighth of Ninth Month, 1817. 
— feet from the floor around three parts of the|She was the daughter of Ezra and Hannah 
house, and has five rows of raised seats. The| Battey, and resided with her parents till about 
galleries for public Friends and elders is on the | the eighteenth year of her age. Although pos- 
other part of the house, in view of the young | sessed naturally of an animated and cheerful 
people’s galleries, and are upper and under | disposition, she was of a thoughtful and serious 
gallery. The house is supposed to contain two | turn of mind and was exemplary in her conduct 
thousand people. This house was built in 1755, | and conversation, early yielding obedience to the 
on the spot where an ancient meeting-house | pointings and requirements of apprehended duty. 
stood. Three meetings are held here on First-| When about eighteen years of age she accom- 
days and a meeting on the Fifth-day of the| panied her mother, who was a minister in good 
week. The seats are all, except two, with raised | standing in the Society of Friends, on a religious 
backs. visit to what was called the Black River Coun- 
“2, The meeting-house on Front Street, near | try, visiting numerous meetings in the eastern 
Mulberry Street, thirty-six feet in front and | part of the State of New York. Not long after 
sixty feet in depth, is an ancient house; has a| this event, she left her native State to reside in 
row of galleries of seats at each end; the east | New Bedford, Mass., where for a number of years, 
for the boys and young men, and the west for | she taught school. 
the girls, ete. The gallery for public Friends} The remarkable vision of her grandfather, 
‘ : is on the north side. There are two meetings | Joseph Hoag, so much of which has already 
25th, 1752, by the naval office appears to be as} held here on First-days and on Third-day a| been fulfilled, was taken in writing by her in 
follows: wheat, 86,550 bushels; 125,900 bar- | week-day meeting. early life at his request, saying, as he pointed 
rels flour ; 90,743 bushels of Indian corn; 599| “3, A meeting-house on Pine Street, near | his finger at her, “I want that child to be my 
hogsheads, 812 tierces, 28,338 barrels, 7,588 | Second Street, sixty feet by forty-three feet, has| scribe.” She had never heard of it until he 
quarter casks, and 249 tons of bread ; 925 bar-| galleries for young people around three parts | unfolded it to her on this occasion. When he 
rels of beef; 3,431 barrels of pork; 4,812,943 | of the house of — seats deep; the other part | had apparently finished, she read it over to him 
staves ; 4,491 bars, 189 tons of bar and 205] for about — feet; in the middle are galleries| and asked him if it was satisfactory. He made 
tons of pig iron; 305 chests, 32 half chests and | for the public Friends. A meeting is held here | no immediate response but sat in solid silence 
15 quarter chests of skins and furs ; 112 barrels on First-day morning, and the men’s Yearly | for some time, then said, “ Yes, that is right, 
6 boxes, 2 tierces and 5 hogsheads of ginseng; | Meeting for business is also held here; and | and I now feel easy.” 









































For “THE FRIEND’” 
Philadelphia in 1771. 

BY JOSEPH OXLEY. 

Joseph Oxley, a minister of the Society of 
Friends, was born in Lincolnshire, England, 
in the year 1715. He visited America in 1770, 
and travelled extensively through the colonies 
from Massachusetts to South Carolina; return- 
ing to England in 1772. His Journal in an 
abbreviated form was published by John Bar- 
clay in 1837, and reprinted by William Evans 
and Thomas Evans in “ Friends’ Library.” 

The original MS. Journal, in Joseph Ox- 
ley’s handwriting, was recently purchased for 
Friends’ Library in this city, after it had been 
sold at public auction. The following descrip- 
tion of Philadelphia was entirely omitted by 
John Barclay from the Journal, and has never 
been published. It furnishes valuable informa- 
tion for the historian and statistician of our city. 

“Philadelphia, the capitol of Pennsylvania, 
is situated on the west side of the river Dela- 
ware. It stands on a high, dry and pleasant 
plain. The city is laid out in form of an oblong 
or long square, two miles in length and one in 
breadth ; bounded on the east by the Delaware 
River and on the west by the river Schuylkill. 
The streets are all straight and parallel to the 
sides of the plan, and consequently cut each 
other at right angles; none of which are less 
than fifty and the widest one hundred and fifty 
feet in breadth. The houses are built with 
brick and are from two to three or four stories 
high. The buildings are extended on Delaware 
front a considerable distance north and’ south 
beyond the verge of the city, the depth of sev- 
eral streets to the westward. 

“The harbor is one of the safest and most 
commodious that is known, where ships of the 
greatest burthen may safely anchor in seven or 
eight fathom at low water, and may unload 
close to the wharf without the least danger, and 
as this harbor is at least thirty miles above 
salt water, it must consequently be free from 
the ship-worm. The tides rise and fall here 
seven or eight feet and flow up the river thirty 
miles above the town. The great distance of 
Philadelphia from the sea adds much to its se- 
curity, as the channel is intricate and long, and 
is a natural fortification. 

“This flourishing city was founded by Wil- 
liam Penn, first proprietor of the province of 
Pennsylvania and counties of New Castle, Kent 
and Sussex, on the Delaware, in the year 1682, 
and has increased so fast that in the year 1753 
the number of dwelling houses were near twenty- 
three hundred. The city is governed by a mayor, 
recorder, aldermen and common council; is 
very full of inhabitants and the trade so ex- 
tensive that there was in the Tenth Month, 
1753, one hundred and seventeen sea vessels in 
the harbor at one time, and the export from 
Twelfth Month 25th, 1751 to Twelfth Month 
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bably like the modern tambourine, as now used 
by those calling themselves the Salvation army, 
and these sang a chorus, accompanied by a 
darfce. These timbrels were most likely iden- 
tical with those they, in company with the Egyp- 
tians, had used in the idol worship so prevalent 
in Egypt. Is it not, then, truly remarkable, 
when God, by the hand of Moses, instituted the 
tabernacle service, that music was entirely ex- 
cluded, with the single exception of the trumpet 
as a means of call, and this being defined as one 
or two blasts cr an alarm, could scarcely be de- 
signated music at all ; and we have good grounds 
for believing that nothing of that kind was per- 
missible in the tabernacle worship for nearly five 
hundred years. 

That music after that, in the time of David, did 
receive the sanction of God, is readily allowed. 

In consequence of David’s many victories, the 
tide of worldly prosperity inflowed, and riches 
increased, more especially in Jerusalem. David, 
having built himself a palace, bethought himself 
of the lowly dwelling place of the God of Abra- 
ham, whose glory the heavens declared, and to 
whom he ascribed as his gift, all his own riches 
and honor; for, since the tabernacle was first 
reared in the wilderness, the ark of the covenant 
had ever since rested under the shadow ofa tent. 
David, contrasting the pomp and glory of his 
own surroundings as a king and conqueror, with 
this lowly dwelling of the King of kings, and 
Lord of lords, is it any matter of surprise that he 
should desire to build a more magnificent abode 
for the God of heaven? The desire, indeed, was 
accepted of God, but the Lord withheld the final 
accomplishment of the purpose till the day of 
David’s son, Solomon. 

David then, in accord with his own outward 
grandeur, thought it not seemly that that of the 
House of God should be less so, in the eyes of a 
people who are so inclined to judge by the out- 
ward appearance. Accordingly, David made 
vast preparations, and pre-arranged a ritual of 
song with accompanying music. This latter 
David from his boyhood loved, and it was this 
that first brought him under the notice of King 
Saul. God had endowed him with the gift of 
song, so much so that he is called “the Sweet 
Singer of Israel,” but he nevertheless felt con- 
strained to confess that ‘‘ The spirit of the Lord 
spoke by me, and his word was in my tongue.” 
(I. Sam., xxiii: 2). But though he has left to 
us, in God’s good providence, a rich legacy in 
those holy spiritual songs, if we look at the music 
with which he accompanied it, we may expect 
to find in him displayed its highest power and 
effect, and well is it for us that such is left on 
record. When selected by Saul to play before 
him when the evil spirit troubled him, on ac- 
ecunt of his disobedience to God, the effect of 
David’s music is recorded as having been, for 
the time being, to charm the unruly spirit, so as 
temporarily to subdue its violence, but it proved 
utterly impotent to effect Saul’s release by per- 
manently casting out the evil spirit. So may it 


now be used to lull the evil passions of men of 


corrupt minds, when they may be deceived into 
crying peace, peace! when, truly, there is no 
peace ; and going their way, they follow the bent 
of their mind, still at enmity toward God. 
David then divided the Levites (who entered 
not within the temple proper to perform their ser- 
vice), into twenty-four courses ([. Chron. xxiv, 


and xxiii: 6), of whom four thousand out of 


thirty-eight thousand were set apart “to praise 
the Lord with the instruments which I made,” 
said David, “to praise therewith” (I. Chron. 
xxiii: 5). Sosaid the inspired historian of Hez- 


ekiah’s reign. 
began, the song of the Lord began also with the 
trumpets, and with the instruments ordained by 
David, king of Israel” (I. Chron. xxix: 27). 
So also is it mentioned in v. 25: “ And he set 
Levites in the house of the Lord (7. e. the inner 
court), with cymbals, with psalteries and with 
harps, according to the commandment of David 
and of Gad, the King’s seer, and Nathan the 
prophet.” 


membered Zion. 


for the affliction of Joseph.” 


“ And when the burnt offering 


We have good reason to believe that music 


thus instituted in connection with a kingly state, 
and a magnificent temple, almost, if not alto- 
gether, passed away on the forced dethronement 
of that line of kings and the destruction of that 
temple by king Nebuchadnezzar, when the Jews 
were carried captive to Babylon. 


How pathet- 
ically the Psalmist describes the inconsolable 


grief of the captives: “ By the rivers of Baby- 


lon there we sat down, we wept when we re- 
We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof. For there they 


that carried us captive required of us the words 
of asong ; (marginal reading) and they that wast- 
ed us required of us mirth, saying, ‘ Sing us one 
of the songs of Zion.’ 


How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song inastrangeland? If I forget thee, 
O, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cun- 


ning! If I do not remember thee, let my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth! if I prefer not 
Jerusalem above my chief joy!” 


(Ps. exxxvii: 
1-6.) 

These words show that even the Jews held it 
as a necessary prerequisite for acceptable worship 
that the spirit of praise in the heart dictate the 


song on the lips. 


There in the midst of Babylon the captive 
Israelites suffered so grievously under idol wor- 
ship, and heard such an abundance of music 
commemorating the praise of that image which 
Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plains of Dura, 
for refusing to worship which Shadrach, Mesh- 
ach and Abednego were cast into the fiery fur- 
nace, that the effect appears to have been not 
only to let them see the gross sin of idolatry, or 
image-worship, and the emptiness of music, as 
performed by musical instruments, but also, in 
a happy measure, to effectually wean them from 
the practice of both. 

In the writings of the prophets who lived sub- 
sequent to the era of captivity, we find once only 
any reference to any musical instrument in the 
temple worship (with the exception of the trum- 
pet, which was merely a ram’s or cow’s horn) and 
that was when cymbals were used at the found- 
ation of the second temple, when, it is said, they 
set the priests in their apparel with their trum- 
pets, and the Levites, the sons of Asaph, with 
cymbals, to praise the Lord after the ordinance 
of David, King of Israel.” (Ez. iii: 10). The 
prophet Amos, had, before this, reproved those 
“That chant to the sound of the viol, and invent 
to themselves instruments of music like David ; 
that drink wine in bowls, and anoint themselves 
with the chief ointments, but they are not grieved 
(Amos vi: 5-6.) 

Here, then, we have the key to the decadence 
of music as an expression of joyfulness among 
the Jews. When those ancients beheld the new 
temple, who had seen the glories of the old, they 
wept. So we read at the dedication of that tem- 
ple that the Levites were not set, as at its found- 
ation, in their courses for the service of the Lord 
according to the ordinance of David, for no men- 
tion is there made of the use of any musical in- 
struments, but it ‘s expressly noted, * as it is writ- 
ten in the book of Moses,” (Ez. vi: 18), which 
enjoined no such things. 





of God in the temple. 
sic now used by Jews in their synagogue wor- 
ship, the present substitute for that of the lost 
temple worship. An ancient writer said : “ Thou 





Here, then, is plainly a reducing the worshj 


of this second temple, whose glory “Shall be 
greater than that of the former, saith the Lord 
of Hosts,” as Haggai the prophet declared, (ij; 
9), to somewhat of the primitive simplicity of 
that of the tabernacle, as preparative to thetime 
when God should usher in th 
God in spirit and in truth, as clearly command. 
ed by the Lord Jesus Christ, the lawgiver of the 
New Covenant. 
And will not the speaking silence found in 
the New Testament writers with regard to the 
existence of such things in their day, bear out 


e true worship of 


this conclusion, that music was no longer by 


them considered as essential or even desirable 
as an accompaniment to the worship of God? 


Music, then, appears to have been, by the con- 


descension of God, allowed to continue for a 
time, as in keeping with the outward pomp and 
glory of an outward kingdom, but when the 


kings ceased to rule as such, so also did musie¢ 
cease to be an accompaniment to the worship 
Nor is instrumental mu- 


gavest them a king in thy wrath, and took him 
away in thy hot displeasure.’ ‘So do I believe the 
Lord hath done to Israel after the flesh, as He 
did do to Tyre—* cause the noise of thy songs 
to cease ; and the sounds of thy viols shall be no 
more heard.” (Ez. xxvi: 13.) 

Jesus, who came from God, to do and declare 
God’s will, and to make that will known to man, 
spoke of the outward temple at Jerusalem, and 
with it also of all such temples, as no more be 
ing the place where God, who is a spirit, was to 
be worshipped, but as in Christ Jesus, “ dwelleth 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. ii: 
9), so, when on earth, He, as being filled with 
the spirit of God, his body was the temple of 
God, so did Jesus speak of his people henceforth 
as being gathered to Him, and He in them, as 
said Paul—* Know ye not that ye are the tem- 
ple of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” (I. Cor. iii: 16). So is “the church 
which is the body of Christ,” the temple of the 
Most High, in which God, by his spirit dwell- 
eth. His altar therein is the sanctified heart, 
obedient to his will. The offerings thereon are 
prayer, praise, and thanksgiving, brought forth 
by his spirit—“ spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ,” and they who thus offer 
and serve in this temple are made priests and 
Levites unto God, by the work of preparation, 
and anointing of his own Holy Spirit—made 
priests unto God according to the command- 
ment which Christ Jesus received of his Father. 
In this temple, in these hearts, is made sweet 
melody to the Lord, and new songs are sung 
which no man knoweth nor can learn, but such 
as are taught by the spirit. No place is here 
found for building (earthly) temples to them- 
selves, for consecrating priests by earthly rules of 
ordination ; no use for building altars of bricks 
and stones. Such as are sanctified in ~— 
God’s will are perfected forever by the one of 
fering which Christ made in the flesh in obedi- 
ence to the Divine will. There is no use here in 
this temple for statuary or images to remind 
them of God, as they have the Good Remem- 
brancer who, by Christ’s promise, abides with his 
church forever ; no use for paintings and divers 
garments and music and carnal songs, sung ac 
cording to the manner and in the time of the nat 
ural will, and in which the carnal mind delights 
itself, and decks itself withal. All is changed. 
For God being present with them, they seek on- 
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lysuch things as are pleasing to Him. And He 
looketh not on the outward man, nor regardeth 
his genuflexions nor his choicest gifts of music or 
of song. He heareth not with the outward ear, 
but the Lord looketh on the heart. And as the 
sheep of the Lord’s flock knoweth the voice of 
the Good Shepherd, so doth the Father know 
that of his beloved Son, who lay down his life 
for his own. This worship, then, is spiritual, not 
carnal. The world, and they who are not re- 
deemed from the spirit of the world, know it not 
por ever will, but they who believe in Christ and 
receive and are led by his spirit, both know this 
worship and Him also whom they worship. For 
as true children of Abraham and of Israel both 
their heart and ear is circumcised by the spirit. 
And such only whose ear is quickened to know 
this music, whilst here on earth, shall be fitted 
to join with the songs of the angelic hosts and 
of the redeemed amid the glories of heaven. 

Thus speaking, is it concluded that all who 
are yet found in the use of these carnal things 
are shut out from God’s favor here below, or 
from an inheritance above? By no means. The 
Lord knoweth them that arehis. Yet are these 
outward things nothing, and unless men come 
to know and to obey the teachings of the Spirit, 
and their hearts, in that obedience, know some- 
thing of the substance of those spiritual songs, 
those outward songs and musical foibles will 
avail them nothing, as such things, though heard 
by men, enter not into the ears of the Lord of 
Sabaoth. And all those whose eyes God hath 
opened to see the nothingness of these things, 
are bound to obey God’s command at the peril 
of their everlasting welfare. “Come ye out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing ; and | will re- 
ceive you, and be a Father unto you, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty. (II. Cor., vi: 17-18.) For these car- 
nal delights appertain to mystery Babylon, 
which with her children, shall perish and be 
found no more. 

I believe, then, that God’s command to us, as 
a people, in this, our day, is: ‘ Come out of her, 
my people, that ye be not partakers of her sins, 
and that ye receive not of her plagues.” (Rev., 
xviii: 4.) W. W. B. 





Reminiscences. 
(Concluded from page 7.) 

A friend whom Christopher Healy was endeav- 
oring to cheer up, when suffering under the pres- 
ssure of outward difficulties, has preserved the 
following notice of his remarks. “I suppose 
there are few members of our Society now 
living who have passed through sorer trials of 
their faith,or been plunged into deeper baptisms 
of suffering than J,” and he added, “ I now see 
that they have all been for the best, permitted, 
and perhaps I may say appointed, first, to purify 
me more effectually from defilement, secondly, to 
wean me from a delight in the perishing things 
of this world ; thirdly, to induce me to seek for 
consolation where alone it can be found; and 
lastly, that I may sympathize with and comfort 
those who are under suffering, and I do believe 
it is my duty to do what I can to encourage my 
friends who are under affliction by telling them 
how good the Master has been to me, not only 
In sustaining me under my various provings and 
atlictions, but in bringing me out from them in 
his own appointed time, and enabling me to 
sing his praise on the banks of deliverance. 

“TI just now remember a time when I was 
plunged into as deep distress as was perhaps 
ever the case. I had been speaking a little in 




























meetings from time to time, as thou hast been, 
and not without many doubts and besetments, 
as is likely thy case. But the cause of my pres- 
ent great trouble was some debts which I had 
left behind me in Rhode Island. I knew they 
ought to have been paid long before, but I was 
never able to do it, although I had worked 
early and late, and denied myself almost the 
necessaries of life. I feared my creditors would 
think me dishonest and that I intended to cheat 
them out of their just dues. Indeed I was so 
worked up in my mind about it that I was al- 
most confident a complaint would be sent to our 
Monthly Meeting against me, and I really was 
afraid to go to meeting, lest I should hear my- 
self charged with dishonesty. One evening I 
was very low in my mind, and seemed to have 
got to the very lowest spot a poor mortal could 
be plunged into. I was afraid to go to bed, and 
there I sat or was led about. After a while I 
thought I would get my Bible and see if I could 
not find some comfort in it, or at least divert 
my mind from distressing thoughts, by reading 
in that good book. The first passage I opened 
to I only increased my trouble, and the farther 
I read the worse I got, so that I thought I should 
go distracted if I did not close the book. It 
was then after midnight, I put my Bible away 
and concluded to go to bed, expecting nothing 
else but to toss about without sleep till morn- 
ing. But I think I had not been in bed five 
minutes, until I fell asleep, and seemed to awak- 
en as suddenly, I stared around me, it was 
broad day, and the sun was shining full in my 
face, as bright and clear as I ever beheld it. 
I looked around: the room, there lay my wife 
sleeping soundly by my side. I looked out at 
the window, and everything there looked bright 
and beautiful, the glorious sun seemed to be 
half way up the sky, shining with its accus- 
tomed splendor. And there I lay debating with 
myself whether it was really day, or whether 
it was a vision of light that encompassed me. 
But whilst I was musing, the light faded away, 
and I found the darkness of midnight surround- 
ing me. 
light from the Lord, to bring me out of my dis- 
tress, and blessed be his holy name, who thus did 
comfort me, giving me at once, faith to believe 
that he would make bare his holy arm for my 
help, and bring me out of my great and sore 
trouble. Yea, the Sun of Righteousness did as 
surely shine in my heart, as did the outward 
sun in the vision shine in my face, giving me 
to believe that he would make way for me. 
Being thus refreshed and comforted, I slept 
soundly till morning. 

“Next day I wrote to a Friend in Rhode 
Island, telling him how distressed I had been 
about my debts, and wishing him to inform my 
creditors that I was anxious to pay them. I 
hoped to be able to do so before ne. [ soon 
after received an answer, desiring me to make 
myself easy, as all my creditors knew I was an 
honest man, and they were willing to wait until 
I could pay them without inconvenience. Times 
soon changed for the better with me, and I had 
a good crop of wheat, which I sold, and sent the 
money to my friend, desiring him to divide it 
among my creditors, as far as it would go. And 
I soon received a letter, enclosing receipts in 
full from all whom I owed. So the Lurd help- 
ed me out of that difficulty, as I trust He will 
help thee out of thine, and I know He will help 
all his poor distressed children, if they will only 
trust in Him. Hold on to the shield of Faith and 


the Master will bring thee up, out of the horrible 


pit and miry clay, yea, and put a new song in 


thy mouth, even praise to his name. 
often repeat poetry, but the remembrance of 
some I learned in my youth comes now so liv- 
ingly before me that I think it right to repeat 
it.” He then sang as I think I may safely say, 
for his voice was full of melody and pathos, 
some stanzas replete with holy hope and Chris- 
tian confidence, which I should rejoice, were I 
able to transcribe here. 


said “ that 


Then I knew that it was a vision of 





I do not 


Reference being made in Christopher Healy’s 


— to something A. Fisher had written. 


V hat, said he, my old friend Abraham Fisher, 


of Ireland, and then added, “One of the most 
beautiful sights I ever beheld, and I do not 
know if that is too strong to say, that it was the 
most beautiful, was in this same A. Fisher's 
house. There sat his fourteen children at the 
table, and the eldest held the fifteenth in her 
lap. I had brought to my remembrance the 
Lord’s promise to his faithful servant of old. 
‘Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine by the 
sides of thy house, thy children like olive plants 


round about thy table’ And a more comely 


set of olive plants than these children, I never 


beheld.” 

Christopher, in speaking of a meeting he at- 
tended in London, at which was a marriage, 
insisted upon my going and din- 
ing with the parties, saying she had a special 
invitation for me. I told her that I did not 
come to England to attend feasts, Master sent 
me for a very different purpose. E. Dudley 
then interfered, and told , she must let 
Christopher go home and dine with her. 











said, ‘If I must give him up, I suppose I must,’ 


but added, ‘thou must at least, go with me into 
the other pee ey and shake hands with 
them all.’ “I made,” said Christopher, “ no ob- 


jection to following her, but when I had entered 


and saw the parade they were making, and the 
servants handing around cakes and wine in the 
very meeting-house itself, I stopped short and 
said, I can go no farther. I cannot even shake 
hands with you all, as I gladly would have 
done, but must here publicly bear testimony 
against such proceedings, believing them to be 
unseemly and out of the good order which 
Friends ought to follow. I wish you all well 
personally, but cannot countenance your pro- 
ceedings, even so far as to shake hands with 
you.” At the next Monthly Meeting Chris- 
topher said I was present, and there was a pass- 
ing. And I told Friends I had a concern on 
my mind to spread before them if they were 
willing to listen to me. Several Friends assur- 
ed me they were. I then gave them a history 
of what I had seen at a late marriage among 
them, and expressed the tender wish I felt that 
the young people, who were now about to enter 
into this solemn covenant, would be careful to 
accomplish it in a way consistent with our prin- 
ciples and the testimony we ee to hold 
7 to the world, in favor of plainness and sim- 
plicity, and against all extravagance. And I 
said that if Friends were not more consistent 
in these and other respects, our poor Society 
would fall to pieces. Perhaps it was on this 
occasion that the late Thos. Shillitoe said to him, 
“Christopher, we want just such ministers as 
thee. We will give thee a good returning min- 
ute.” 

A ministering Friend, of Philadelphia, relat- 
ed the following, “I was once in company with 
a number of persons on business of a benevo- 
lent character. After we had finished what was 
before us, one of the company introduced the sub- 
ject of music, and expatiated largely upon its 
good effect, upon both the body and mind of those 
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who cultivated a taste for it. It was evidently 
his intention to draw me out or to reproach the 
Society for our opposition to this pleasant way 
of spending time. The rest of the company, 
with the exception of an aged Presbyterian, 
joined in with the first speaker. Finding that 
he took no part in the conversation, he was at 
length pointedly appealed to, to know what he 
thought of music, and its effects. He replied, 
‘Gentlemen, instead of giving you my opinion, 
let me tell you an anecdote. I once knewa 
very pious and benevolent man, who was much 
in love with music, omitting no opportunity 
of indulging himself in this fascinating amuse- 
ment, and when some who were uneasy with 
his course, would remonstrate with him there- 
on, he would justify himself with much such 
- arguments as you have been using. But he 
suddenly gave up music, and ceased entirely 
attending concerts and such like diversions. 
Being enquired of concerning this change he 
said, I lately had a dream, in which I believed 
myself to be at a musical entertainment, and I 
thought that I had never before enjoyed the 
concord of sweet sounds so rapturously. When 
suddenly I felt a heavy hand laid roughly on 
my shoulder, on looking around I found that 
it was the devil himself that had laid hold upon 
me. I immediately said, Sir, you have made 
a great mistake this time. I do not belong 
among your people, and I will have nothing to 
do with you. He grinned as he said, Don’t 
you know that this is one of my favorite pur- 
suits, and that every one who comes to such a 
place as this is unreservedly in my power, 
and,’ he added,‘ I have not attended a musical 
party since, and I am firmly resolved never to 
go to another.’ There was nothing more said, 
and these late eulogists of music left the room, 


looking as if they had been caught in very bad 
company.” 


J. EDGERTON’S DREAM. 

A little while before J. Edgerton left home 
to pay his last visit to North Carolina, being 
under much exercise and discouragement on 
account of letters which he knew had been sent 
to divers parts of that Yeariy Meeting to hinder 
his service, and if possible, have him sent home 
without fulfilling his mission, Joseph dreamed 
that he and companion, while on their journey, 
were overtaken by a very severe storm, and on 
looking about for a place of shelter, they saw 
a large open shed, under which they drove. It 
covered a large pool of water, with a bridge 
over it. While waiting for the storm to cease, 
Joseph proposed to his companion, that they 
should partake of some refreshment ; their little 
store of bread and cheese was accordingly pro- 
duced, and they proceeded to satisfy their hun- 
ger, but as there was nothing to catch the 
crumbs, as they fell, they passed through the 
interstices of the bridge into the water below. 
Upon looking down into the pool, he saw quite 
a multitude of fishes darting after the crumbs, 
which they seemed to swallow with a good rel- 
ish. A more scrutinizing glance presented, the 
one who had chiefly raised the opposition, seated 
in a large arm chair at the bottom of the water. 
There were many large fishes swimming about 
him, intent upon examining the occupant of 
this strangely located chair, while the smaller 
ones took no notice of him, being fully occupied 
in watching for, and securing the crumbs which 
fell from Joseph’s hand. Upon awakening, 
Joseph felt enabled to extract some encourage- 
ment from this dream, as it was opened to him, 
and well he might, for the result proved that 


the Lord did indeed prepare a shelter for him 
from the storm of opposition, raised by ——, 
also found a way to bridge the gulf and the 
deep waters, while he was enabled to pass on 
his way, dispensing some encouragement to the 
little ones, while those who might seem to have 
power to do hurt, were otherwise engaged. 

Joseph Edgerton said it was five years after 
I first spoke, by way of ministry, before I could 
find strength to open my mouth again in that 
way. It was not any stubborn wilfulness that 
sealed my lips, fur there was no time during 
that long period of darkness, but what I would 
gladly have obeyed the call, if I could have 
felt assurance it was really required of me. I 
remember a dream I had soon after my first 
appearance, which was descriptive of what I 
had passed through, and prophetic of what was 
in store forme. I thought I was furnished with 
wings. I tried them, and was astonished at the 
ease with which I mounted up above this lower 
world, and soared away in the clear firmament. 
My heart seemed filled with joy and gratitude, 
because I had been so highly favored, but I 
soon let in the reasoner and began to query 
whether this could really be true, feeling myself 
so poor a creature and so unworthy. As my 
doubts increased and my faith lessened, I found 
my powers of flight rapidly declining, and was 
soon brought back to the earth, from which I 
could not rise again, though I repeatedly tried 
my wiugs, I now found myself on the edge of a 
dark ravine, which I had to cross to gain the 
open country I could see beyond. And, oh! 
what toiling and plunging I had to endure, and 
that for a long season, before I was enabled to 
get out of this dismal gulf of despair, but as 
I was eventually enabled to attain the pleasant 
country in my dream, so I was encouraged to 
toil on toward that good country I had seen to 
lay beyond this region of darkness and woe. 
And I have now brought to remembrance, an- 
other dream, occurring shortly before my five- 
years of probation were expired. I thought I 
was in a large circle of Friends, where one in 
the station of a minister, gave us a thrilling ac- 
count of a young man who had come to an 
untimely end, perishing miserably. This narra- 
tive was not unlike what Young gives of him, 
whom hecalls Altamont. Asthis Friend finished 
his story, he turned to me and said, “ Joseph, 
if thou hadst been faithful, this young man 
would not have perished.” 

The horror I felt at this declaration awakened 
me, and truly glad I was to find it was only a 
dream. 

I noricen a little child the other day just 
before we entered the tunnel on the railway 
train. Her father knew that she would be afraid 
in the dark and he leaned over and lifted her 
out of her seat in front of him into his arms 
When we came out into the sunlight she was 
gazing in his face with an intense look of in- 
quiry, a miogling of fear and trust ; then a smile 
broke over her face—a smile that said so much! 
The tunnel had been dark, she did not enjoy it, 
but she was quiet through it because her father 
held her. When it was passed she saw his face ; 
she knew he had kept her safe; she answered 
his smile with glad acknowledgment, and all the 
while the dark passage had been a necessary 
part of the way to bring her to the place where 
she wished to go. Her father knew this while 
they were in the darkness; baby did not knowit, 
but she was quiet in his arms. O, if we could 
only enter the kingdom of God “ As a little 
child !’—Seleeted. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Searching Among Old Papers. 


In a recent examination and disposal of a lot 
of MSS. and papers which had accumulated in 
the possession of the writer, I found a number 
of letters that had passed between John Hunt, 
a merchant of London, and Israel, James, and 
John Pemberton, formerly valuable and noted 
Friends of Philadelphia. They were written ig 
the years between 1758 and 1769, and throw 
considerable light on the situation of public af. 
fairs in the Province of Pennsylvania, and the 
exercises of Friends in endeavoring to restore 
amicable relations with the Indians. 

John Hunt was a minister, and had been in 
America on a religious visit, and, while there, 
attended one or mpre of the treaties with the 
Indians. In a letter dated Second Month 234, 
1758, shortly after his return home, he thus de- 
scribed his voyage : 

“Our passage was very stormy, and accom- 
panied with some disagreeable circumstances 
—poor accommodations and worse attendance, 
Most of the few hands we had to navigate the 
vessel were frequently unwell, and unable to per- 
form theirduty. However, we were, through the 
great kindness of Providence, preserved amidstall 
dangers, in much inward quiet and calm resigna- 
tion. Formy own part, I was in a low situation 
of mind most of the voyage—not feeling, except 
at some very short intervals, any considerable 
degree of Divine consolation. I spent much of 
my time in reviewing and closely inspecting into 
the manner how I had conducted myself, and dis 
charged the service wherein I had lately been 
engaged. I hope this was done honestly and to 
advantage, for I saw that some of my public ap- 
pearances might have tended more to the honor 
of the Great Master; some mistakes avoided 
which inattention had occasioned, and services 
performed which fear had prevented. But as 
these errors had proceeded from weakness, not 
wilfulness, they were mercifully forgiven. The 
rod of correction had been laid on so gently, 
that solid and durable peace had not been inter- 
rupted thereby. 

Most of the time since my return I seem like 
a movement taken to pieces, the wheels separat- 
ed and laid at a distance from each other. When 
a machine has been in motion a considerable 
time, it may be necessary that it should be 
cleaned, every pinion and pivot nicely examined 
and the springs loosened, that it may recover 
strength. I have not had much public service 
since my landing; at present only a few wheels 
are put into motion, yet I trust they are actu- 
ated by the ancient spring, and being touched 
by the good hand with pure oil, I hope they 
move smoothly and without any considerable 
jar. Perhaps in due time every wheel may be 
put into its proper place; nay, will it not be so 
when the Great Master sees meet? and till then, 
may I possess my soul in patience, and be con- 
tent to be anything or nothing.” 

“ The time spent at Philadelphia and at your 
Indian treaties has afforded me the most satisfac- 
tion and best wages of any part of my visit in 
your country; and though I was with you ia 
times of great difficulty, yet such impressions 
were made as will, I hope, ever remain.” 

The letter goes on to say that some Friends, 
of whom Dr. John Fothergill was one, had con- 
tributed £1,000 for the purchase of goods sult 
able for the Indian trade, which were being 
shipped to Israel Pemberton, who was actively 
engaged in effurts to bring about peaceable re 
lations between the whites and the Indians. 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 


Falcon attacking a heron.—I had often heard 
it stated that when it is attacked by a falcon 
the heron endeavors to impale its assailant by 
so directing its beak as to transfix the latter in 
its stoop, but I am forced to admit that I was 
always somewhat sceptical regarding the state- 
ment until a friend of mine related the follow- 
ing, of which he was an eye-witness: One day, 
when riding along the highroad near his house 
to meet a friend who was driving over to see 
him, he observed a peregrine falcon attacking 
a heron, and so waited to watch the conflict. 
Each time the falcon struck at the heron the 
heron dropped on the ground and pointed his 
bill upwards at the faleon, which, being thus 
foiled, immediately mounted again with extra- 
ordinary speed, the heron endeavoring mean- 
while to make good its escape. This took place 
several times, with the result that the falcon 
was unable to strike at the heron. What the 
result of the encounter might have been it is 
impossible to say, as just then the birds were 
scared by the appearance of the carriage which 
my friend had gone to meet. The falcon dis- 
continued the attack and sailed across the road 
in front of my friend, then struck at a hare, 
which it missed, and disappeared. The heron 
flapping off as fast as it could, doubtless thank- 
ful for the unexpected interruption to the duel. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


On Diatoms. 


A letter from our geological friend, Lewis 
Woolman, criticises a statement made on p. 389, 
in the account of an excursion to Ancora, that 
“diatoms have been observed in strata of every 
age.” He says, “ It is doubtful if these remains 
are known te have been preserved in any age 
preceding the Eocene.” 

In the classification of strata, geologists de- 
pend largely on the fossil remains which are 
found in them. The oldest, which contain no 
evidence of pre-existing life, are the Azoic, a 
term meaning “ no life.” These are also some- 
times called Archean, meaning oldest or begin- 
ning. Then follows the Cambrian, in which 
occurs the earliest form of life of which we have 
knowledge. Then the Silurian, or age of shell- 
fish; the Devonian, or age of fishes; the Car- 
boniferous, or coal-bearing age; the Mesozoic or 
Reptilian age, and the Tertiary or Mammalian 
age immediately preceding the advent of man. 
This age has been sub-divided into several 
groups, the oldest of which is called Eocene, in 
which the remains of animals that are found, 
belong to the species that are now extinct. Next 
come Miocene, in which from ten to forty per 
cent. of the species are still living; and then 
Pliocene, where a still larger proportion of the 
species are among the present living inhabitants 
of the earth. 

We owe our thanks to L. Woolman for en- 
abling us to correct our misstatement respecting 
the strata which contain diatoms. JW. 
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The Commonwealth of the twelfth of Sixth 
Month last, published an article headed, “Our 
Friends, the Friends.” It gives credit to our 
nciety’s early advocates of civil and religious 
li rty, and as having ever been the inveterate 
opponent of priestcraft, and as recognizing the 


priesthood of every believer. But its writer ap- 
pears to have imbibed some incorrect ideas re- 
specting the causes and circumstances connected 
with the separation of 1827, and these have led 
him to make statements which are more or less 
misleading. He says: “ For some time previous 
to 1827, under the influence of a strong evan- 
gelical environment, with its doctrinal standards 
and formulated creeds, there had been a steadily 
growing demand for a dogmatic statement of 
faith. At the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
1827, an effort was made to introduce something 
like a confession of faith. Division seemed in- 
evitable. It came.” 

A stranger who derived his ideas from such a 
statement as this would scarcely suppose that 
the Society of Friends had from very early times 
published to the world its doctrinal belief in 
more or less systematical statements. Many of 
its prominent members labored not only by word 
of mouth, but also with the pen to set forth dec- 
larations of the truths most surely believed 
among them. Of these declarations, perhaps 
none have been more extensively published, or 
have had more influence than the Apology of 
Robert Barclay, which has repeatedly received 
the endorsement of the Society as a correct state- 
ment of its doctrines. It is a systematic treatise, 
being as the title page states, “ A full explana- 
tion and vindication of the principles and doc- 
trines of Friends, with a full answer to the 
strongest objections usually made against them.” 
These are treated of in fifteen heads or proposi- 
tions. 

The preaching of our early Friends was largely 
practical in its character, designed to promote 
the conversion of their hearers, and to lead them 
to repentance and amendment of life, but it b 
no means neglected the doctrinal basis on whic 
it rested. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth century 
George Keith, who had been an acceptable min- 
ister in our Society, became estranged in feeling 
from his former friends, and published charges 
of error in doctrine among them. This induced 
Friends in England, in the year 1693, to set 
forth anew in print the faith “ which they had 
often before asserted.” This important docu- 
ment states with much clearness the belief of 
our Society in the fundamental principles of 
Christianity. It says, “ We profess faith in God 
by his only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, as being 
our Light and Life, our only way to the Father, 
and also our only Mediator and Advocate with 
the Father. 

“That God created all things; He made the 
worlds by his Son, Jesus Christ, He being that 
powerful and living Word of God, by whom all 
things were made; and that the Father, the 
Word and the Holy Spirit are one, in Divine 
being inseparable; one true, living and eternal 
Ged, blessed forever. 

“ Yet that this Word, or Son of God, in the 
fulness of time took flesh, became perfect man, 
according to the flesh, descended and came of 
the Seed of Abraham and David, but was mir- 
aculously conceived by the Holy Ghost and born 
of the Virgin Mary. 

“That in the Word (or Son of God), was life, 
and the same light was the life of men ; and that 
He was the true light which enlightens every 
man coming into the world ; and therefore that 
men are to believe in the light, that they may 
become children of the light. That as 
man, Christ died for our sins, rose again, and 
was received up into glory in the heavens. He 
having, in his dying for all, been that one great 


universal offering and sacrifice for peace, atone- | 


ment and reconciliation between God and man; 
and He is the propitiation, not for our sins only, 
but for the sins of the whole world. We were 
reconciled by his death, but saved by his life.” 

As this document is one of considerable length 
it does not seem needful to copy it all here. 
Those who are desirous of perusing it, may find 
it in Sewell’s history, in the transactions of the 
year 1693. Butthe parts we have quoted show 
that it may properly be called “a creed,” or a 
formal statement of doctrines. 

Our Society has ever enforced the necessity 
of not depending for salvation on intellectual 
assent to any scheme of doctrines however sound, 
without coming under the heart-changing power 
of the Spirit of Christ, which is as a sword, divid- 
ing asunder the joints and marrow, and is a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart. 
But, on the other hand, it has not ignored the 
importance of sound doctrine, nor shrunk from 
publicly avowing its belief, when occasion re- 
quired. 

Such a necessity arose in the early part of the 
present century. Elias Hicks had for many 
years been an active minister in the Society of 
Friends, but probably from the indulgence of a 
speculative disposition, had gradually imbibed 
views inconsistent with those held by the So- 
ciety. These had given uneasiness to several of 
his friends, and for nearly twenty years before 
the separation of 1827 had been the occasion of 
labor with him. As he continued to advance 
these in his public discourses, and his example 
was followed by others who adhered to him, the 
duty of reviving the sentiments of early Friends 
on the points at issue became more and more ap- 
parent. The attempt to disparage these, by op- 
probiously condemning them as a creed, was an 
evidence of the departure of some from the an- 
cient doctrines of the Society, and this depart- 
ure was undoubtedly the cause of the separation 
of 1827. How can two walk together unless 
they be agreed ? 

The author of the article on which we are 
commenting, censures Orthodox Friends for the 
seizure of various properties, which had before 
been held in common. He ignores the fact 
that these properties belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and that the members stood merely in 
the light of trustees. Looking upon those who 
took = in the separation of 1827 as having 
lost their claim to be considered as members, 
they could not recognize them as entitled to any 
share in possessions which were to be used for 
the advancement of principles which they had 
rejected. This view necessarily prevented them 
from joining in propositions for division. When 
we look at the numerous valuable meeting 
properties remaining in the hands of the adher- 
ents of E. Hicks, it is probable that whichever 
party were in the ascendency retained possess- 
lon. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The conference report on the 
Dingley Tariff bill was passed by the Senate on the 
24th inst. by a vote of 40 to 30. The bill was then 
signed by Speaker Reed and Vice President Hobart, 
and immediately taken to the White House, where it 
was signed by President McKinley in the presence of 
Chairman Dingley. 

The Treasury officials had made preparations to 
put the Tariff act into operation immediately after it 
received the signature of the President. Copies of 
the bill were sent to customs officials throughout the 
country in anticipation of its passage, and it is expect- 
ed that all will have reached their destination by the 
time the bill becomes a Jaw. Collectors have also 
been instructed to make the changes from the old law 
to the new upon receipt of trustworthy information 
that the bill has received the President’s approval. 
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The Treasury Department has decided that the new 
Tariff went into effect after midnight of Sixth-day, the 
23d inst. 

President McKinley sent a message to Congress on 
the 24th, urging it to authorize the appointment of a 
currency commission to investigate the monetary and 
banking laws of the country and report not later than 
Eleventh Mo. 1st. The House promptly passed such 
a bill, but in the Senate the message was referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

The extra session of the Fifty-fifth Congress closed 
at nineo’clock on Seventh-day night, when both Senate 
and House adjourned. 

Judge Showalter, of the United States Court has 
given another decision holding the Indianapolis three- 
cent car fare law to be unconstitutional. 

The Secretary of War is considering a proposition 
to establish a military post in Alaska. At present 
the Government has no troops in that vast territory. 
The rush to the Klondike gold fields continues, and 
Juneau and Sitka threaten to be depopulated. 

On the 26th inst. silver made a new record for low 
price, both in London and New York. Larger pro- 
duction and decreased demand are given as reasons for 
the weakness, At that day’s price the intrinsic value 
of a standard silver dollar is only 45.63 cents. The 
fact that silver is declining in price while wheat is ad- 
vancing, disproves the Populist theory that a fall in 
silver causes wheat to decline in price. 

The reported discovery of the lost California mine 
near the Mexican border is creating a great deal of 
interest in Phoenix, Arizona. John James and Henry 
Blake, who claim to be the discoverers, tell quite a 
wonderful story of their hardships on the southern 
desert, and of the remarkable richness of the mine. 
They say the great mine lies about fifty miles south of 
Sentinel Station on the Southern Pacific. They ad- 
mit, however, that it lies in an absolutely waterless 
region, but claim that the ore is of such richness that 
it will pay handsomely to haul water. Specimens of 
ore exhibited by them more than bear out this state- 
ment. 

Assistant weigher, W. A. Underhill, of the Califor- 
nia Selby Smelting Company, states that the gold from 
the Yukon is not of so much value as that produced 
in California. In speaking of this matter he said: 
“It isa fact that the Yukon gold is not as valuable 
as that produced in this State. We have found that 
there are from 50 to 100 points more base metal in 
the northern product. These base metals are iron, 
lead, and a few others. There is a large quantity of 
silver, also. We look principally for the gold and 
silver. It is the iron that gives the Youkon gold its 
fine, rich color. 

“Of course these other metals decrease the value a 
little. The nuggets from the Yukon are worth $17 
and $18 per ounce, and the finer gold dust is worth 
from $16 to $17 per ounce. While the California gold 
value is about $1 an ounce more; that is, nuggets run 
from $18 to $19, and gold dust never less than $17 per 
ounce.” 

Jay Cooke, whose failure as a banker and broker, 
inaugurated the financial panic of 1873, is at the front 
again as the exploiter of a new scheme. He has se- 
cured options on Jand along the St. Louis River and 
will proceed to develop the power in the falls of that 
stream about ten miles from the cities of Duluth and 
Superior. The river has dozens of falls, and carries 
a vast volume of water. It is said that the electric 
power which can be generated from the fails will not 
only run all of the mills, manufacturing plants and 
street railways of Duluth and Superior, but will also 
light the two cities at much less than the present cost. 
When all this is done, surplus power will be on hand 
which can be transmitted to other points. It is pro- 
posed to carry this power to St. Paul. The new scheme 
experts say will be worth $100,000,000 to the city 
of Duluth. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 475, which 
is 53 less than the previous week, and 32 less than the 
corresponding week of 1896. Of the whole number 
257 were males and 218 females: 167 were under one 
year of age: 76 died of cholera infantum ; 41 of heart 
disease; 40 of consumption; 31 of marasmus; 23 of 
inflammation of the brain; 18 of inanition; 15 of in- 
flammation of the stomach and bowels; 15 of diphthe- 
ria; 14 of convulsions; 13 of apoplexy ; 13 of cancer; 
10 of bronchitis; 10 of nephritis and 10 of pneumonia. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 964 a 98; 4’s, reg., 1ll4 a 
112; coupon, 112 a 112}; new 4’s, reg., 123§ a 124}; 
coupon, 1245 a 125}; 5’s, reg., 113} a 114; coupon, 
114} a 115; currency 6’s, 1014 a 104}. 

Corron was quiet and steady at 8 3-l6c. per pound 
for middling uplands. 


and spring in sacks at $10.25 a $10.75 per ton. 


$3.00 a $3.25; Pennsylvania roller, clear, old, $3.75 a 
$4.00 ; do., do., do., new, $3.60 a $3.70 ; do., do., straight, 
old, $4.00 a $4.15; do., do., do., new, $3.70 a $3.90; 
Western winter, clear, old, $3.75 a $4.00; do., do., 
straight, old, $4.05 a $4.20; do., do., patent, old, $4.20 
a $4.35; spring, clear, $3.50 a $3.90; do., straight, 
$4.15 a $4.30; do., patent, $4.35 a $4.50; do., favorite 
brands, higher. 
clear, $4.00 a $4.15; do., straight, $4.15 a $4.25; do., 
patent, $4.35 a $4.60. Rye FLour.—$2.25 a $2.35 
per bbl. as to quality. 


medium, 43 a 43c.; common, 4} a 4}c. 
medium, 3} a 3}c.; common, 2} a 3c.; lambs, 4 a 5$e. 
5gc.; State hogs, 5 a 5}c. 


tinguished poetess and writer, who died on the 19th 
inst., were interred in the West Brompton Cemetery 
in the grave where she had buried her father, mother 
and brother. 


on which Dr. Nansen’s last Polar expedition was made, 
will next year explore the western coast of Greenland. 
The Fram will be under command of Captain Sverdrup, 
who sailed with Dr. Nansen as navigator. Dr. Nansen, 
the Lokal-Anzeiger announces, will shortly make a tour 
of research with a party of English and American 
geologists. 


at Stockholm, to succeed Count De Nelidoff as Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople, together with the lat- 
ter’s transfer from Constantinople to Rome, is official- 
ly gazetted. 


will start immediately for Thessaly to meet the Greek 
officers and mark out the new boundaries. 
pected that the treaty of peace will be signed by the 
end of this week. 















































FEeEeD.— Winter in bulk, quoted at $10.25 a $11.00, 


FLour.— Winter super, $2.75 a $3.00; do., extras, 


City mills, extra, $3.10 a $3.40; do., 


Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 79 a 794c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 31 a 3l1}e. 

No. 2 white oats, 244 a 25c. 
Beer Catrie.—Extra, 4§ a 5c.; good, 48 a 4jc,; 
SHEEP AND LAMBs.— Extra, 4} a 44c.; good, 3} a 4c.; 
Hoes.—Best Western, 5$c.; other Western, 5} a 


ForEIcn.—The remains of Jean Ingelow the dis- 


She was in her sixty-seventh year. 
The Berlin Lokal-Anzeiger says the Fram, the vessel 


The appointment of Zinovieff, Russian Ambassador 


lt is stated that the Turkish Military Commission 


It is ex- 


An irade has been issued by the Sultan sanctioning 


the settlement of the frontier question in accordance 


with the wishes of the Powers. 
Some recently published figures of gin and rum im- 


ports into Africa are so large as to excite incredulity. 


it is said that in 1894 Gambia received 22,368 gallons ; 


Sierra Leone, 242,686; the Gold Coast, 1,302,899 ; 


Lagos, 1,863,631; the Niger coast protectorate, 2,609,- 
158. The countries that supply the stuff are the same 


countries that sent the missionaries—Great Britain, 


the United States, Germany, France and Holland. 
China is about to reorganize her army on the lines 


of the German military. A Chinese fleet is to be built 


in England and Germany. 

The Japanese Cabinet on the 23rd inst., agreed to 
the proposal of the Hawaiian Government to submit 
the questions at issae between the two Governments 
to arbitration. 

Recent advices received in San Francisco, from Peru, 
which have been confirmed by C. De Moranda, a 
petroleum magnate, now in this city, state that the 
wonderfully rich strikes reported from the Klondyke 
region have been totally eclipsed by fabulous dis- 
coveries of gold in the South American Republic. In 
an interview Moranda says that there is no longer any 
doubt that the famous Inca gold fields, which have 
been considered as myths among the intelligent people 
of Peru, have at last been discovered. The location of 
the newly discovered bonanzas is in the Departments 
of Cuzco and Puna, in the eastern border of the coun- 
try, which have long been famous for their richness 
in precious metals. 





RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol, 71. 

Benj. Hoopes for T. W. Hoopes and W. W. Hoopes, 
Minn. ; Stephen W. Post and for Henry R. Post, Long 
Island ; John I. Glover, N. J., and for Zebedee Nichol- 
son and Virginia Nicholson ; Martha D. Allen, Phila., 
$10, for herself, Amos W. House, Benjamin 8. House, 
Marshall J. Walter and Louis H. Walter, Pa.; Rebec- 
ca J. Allen, Pa.; Wm. B. Moore, Pa., and for Rachel 
H. Valentine and Susan Brinton; Anna T. Griffith, 
Phila. ; Elizabeth C. Dunn, N. J.; Mary Ann Haines. 
N. J.; Jos. B. Bettles and for Wu. Bettles, Ill.; Mary 
Randolph, Phila. ; Aaron P. Dewees, Frankford ; John 
W. Tatum and for Lydia B. Price, Pa. ; Wm. Archut, 


Phila. ; Hugh Foulke, Phila., and for Susan Y. Fou] 
Pa.; A. Engle Haines, N. J.; Hannah Mickle, N.J 
per Jos. Walton, Henry W. Satterthwaite, Pa., Anna 
M. Bishop, Pa., and George Russell, N. J. ; Samuel P. 

Leeds, N. J., and for Henry W. Leeds and Sarah W, 

Leeds; Thomas Perry, Agent, R. I., $20, for himself 

Mary A. Gardner, George Foster, Martha B. Sheffield’ 

J. Barclay Foster, Edwin B. Foster, John W. Foster, 

George C. Foster, Lydia F. Nichols and Arthur Perry, 
Mass.; Charles M. Cooper, N. J.; Thompson Frame, 
Pa. ; William C. Warren, Phila., and for S. Eliza War- 
ren and Mary M. Applegate, N. J.; Julianna N. Pow- 
ell, N. J.; Sarah P. Darnell, N. J.; Samuel Haines, 
Alfred C. Haines and Dr. 8. S. Haines, N. J. ; Samuel: 
C. Moon, Pa., and for Hannah Child, N. Y.; Anna Y. 
Edge, Pa., and for Joseph Harrison ; R. B. P. H. Phila. 
Hannah Yerkes, Phila.; S. Mason McCollin, M. D,, 
Phila., and for Oliver P. Tatum, Pa.; Asa Ellis, Ag’s, 
Ind., $14, for himself, A. H. Blackburn, Ezra Barker, 
Ann Haworth, David Stalker, Hannah Jones and 
George Mendenhall ; Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ia., 
$6, for Joseph Edgerton, Edward Edgerton, and R, 
Anna Painter; Jess? Dewees, Agent, Ohio, $11, for 
Patience Fawcett, Rachel Harmer, David Masters, 
Jason Penrose, Joseph Vaughn, and $1 for Thomas 
Dewees, Kansas; Benjamin Elyson, Iowa,; Wilson 
Hutchens, Mo.; William H. Corse, M. D., Phila.; 
Rebecca 8S. Allen, Pa.; P. Ellis DeCou, N. J.; J. El- 
wood Hancock, N. J., $6, for himself, Robert Taylor, 
and Elizabeth Ann Aaronson; Addison Hutton, Ger- 
mantown ; 
Jonathan R. Lukens, and Elizabeth L. Iredell ; Lewis 
Forsythe, Pa. ; Sophia R. Pusey, Pa ; Joseph Hawley, 
Iowa; Anna W. Bailey, Philadelphia; Deborah D, 
Maris, Del.; Benjamin H. Lightfoot, Pa.; George P. 
Stokes, N. J., $4; for Thomas 8S. Pike and Daniel 
Packer; Sarah A. Gilbert, Pa., $10; for herself, Eliza 
G. Cope Dillon Gibbons, Albert M. Cope, and Ann 
Case ; Edward Richie, $6 for himself, Elizabeth Allen 
and Hannah D. White, O.; Joseph C. Exton for Amy 
8. L. Exton, N. J.; Joseph G. Evans, N. J.; M. Elea- 
nor McGill, Philadelphia; S. Eliza Spencer, N. C., 
$1, to No. 27 vol. 71; M. W. Thorp for Phebe C. 
Carpenter, N. J., Henry B. Leeds, agent, N. J., $4 for 
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R. C. Shoemaker, Pa., $6, for himself, 


Ebenezer Roberis and Elizabeth H. Bromley ; George 


Jones, Philadelphia, and for Charles C. Haines, N. J.; 


David Darnell, N. J.; Elizabeth F. Darnell, N. J.; 


Mary H. Griscom for Walter Griscom, Philadelphia, 
and Ann Harmer, N. J.; Charles Stokes, agent, N. J,, 
$16, for Rachel L. Atkinson, M. Emma Allen, Joseph 


H. Haines, George Haines, Dr. 8. H. Haines, Pa., J. 
Newbold Reeve, Isaac W. Stokes and Joshua §, Wills; 


Joseph M. Truman, Jr., Philadelphia, $6 for Library 


Association of Friends, Ellen A. Pine and the George 


School, Pa.; Elizabeth K. Hutchinson, Philadelphia. 


gas Remittances received after Third-day evening will 


not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 
————___—_.s- -____ 


NOTICES. 

Friends Setect ScHoot will re-open Ninth Mo. 
20th. For printed circular or other information, ad- 
dress J. Henry Barter, Sup’t, 

140 N. Sixteenth Street. 


Wantep —A Friend with experience wishes a po- 
sition to run a stationary engine. Please address 
“J. F.” office of Toe Frienp. 


WantTED.—A young woman Friend desires a posi- 
tion as waitress or chambermaid. Address “ M,” 
505 N. Sixth Street, Phila. 


Frienps’ Lisrary.—During the Seventh Month, 
and until further notice, the Library will be open on 
Second and Fifth-day afternoons only, at three o'clock. 


WANTED.—A person to instruct and care for two 
children under eight years of age, and assist in house- 
hold duties. Address, stating experience, etc., 

“B,” Office of THE FRIEND. 


Westrown Boarptnc Scuoou.—The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month 7th. Ap 
plication for admission of pupils should be made to 

WituraMm F. WickersHaM, Principal, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 

Westrown BoarpinG ScHoor.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M, 
and 2.53 and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met whea 
requested. Stage fare on regular trips, fifteen cents 
on special trips, twenty-five cents each way. To 
the school by telegraph, wire West Chester Phone 85. 

Epwarp G. Smep.ey, Supt 
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